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EVENTS OF 


O: readers do not need to be informed why we 


did not appear last week, or why we appear this 

week in truncated form. It may be of interest 
to record that a special Strike Issue of THE NATION 
had been prepared for publication last Thursday, in 
which a symposium of views by Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Ramsay Muir, Mr. W. T. 
Layton, and Mr. E. D. Simon would have appeared. 
These writers were mainly occupied with the problem 
of bringing the strike to an end; their contributions 
ceased therefore on Wednesday to be relevant, and we 
had hopes, alas disappointed, of resuming a normal issue. 
The special issue was therefore scrapped. We regret 
that restricted space precludes us for dealing now with 
more than a few aspects of a new and complex situation. 

* * * 


The most violent fluctuations have taken place 
during the last fortnight in the public estimation of 
Mr. Baldwin’s political stock. When the strike began, 
his reputation slumped heavily. All the fair words he 
had uttered, all the atmosphere of goodwill in industry 
he had striven so laboriously to create, seemed to have 
counted for nothing. ‘Everything that I care for,” he 
cried pathetically, ‘is being smashed to bits at this 
moment.”” And he went on to talk of the seeds he had 
planted germinating in years to come—a phrase which 
savoured more of wounded egotism than of real confi- 
dence. If the strike had continued for three weeks; if 
there had really been ‘‘a fight to a finish,” it is probable 
that Mr. Baldwin’s career would have been among the 
many things destroyed. But the time and the manner 
in which peace came, have both contributed to a rapid 
recovery in Mr. Baldwin’s stock, which now stands 
higher than ever. For, in form at any rate and to some 
extent, we believe, in substance, the surrender of the 
T.U.C. was based upon faith in the Prime Minister and 
confidence that his word would be honoured. The real 
test of Mr. Baldwin is now being made. Will he justify 
the tremendous tribute which has been paid to his 
integrity ? Can he carry out the pledges which have 
been given by him, or in his name, to strikers and to 
volunteers? Above all can he exercise enough influence 
over the employers to secure a fair settlement of the 
reinstatement disputes? We have never doubted Mr. 
Baldwin’s goodwill; it is his strength of character which 
must now be tried out. 

* * * 

Whatever may be the appropriate number of hours 
to be worked in the coal-mines, it is clear that the 
working-days of negotiators ought to be limited, if not 
by law at least by common sense and regard for the 
known facts of physiology and pyschology. The general 
picture which one gets of the few days before the strike 
is that of utterly tired men, starved of sleep and oppor- 
tunities for reflection, making casts at one another with 
nets of words, and dispersing at intervals to chase one 
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another in taxi-cabs and batter with varying success at 
one another’s front doors. How could it be expected 
that men in this condition should keep cool heads or 
make reasonable decisions ? But why on earth, the 
public may well add, was it necessary that after so many 
months of waiting the pace should be forced so desper- 
ately at the end? The trouble is even more serious in 
industrial than in international affairs ; for ambassadors 
and foreign ministers, however they may differ in in- 
dividual temperament, are generally steeped in the same 
enviroment and talk naturally in the same kind of 
language. But upon industrial negotiatiors the strain 
of adapting their conversation for long hours ata stretch 
to persons whose whole mental history and outlook 
differs from their own evidently tells with great severity, 
however hard they may try to respect one another’s 
prejudices and allay one another’s suspicions. And un- 
fortunately the strongest digestion and the _best- 
balanced glandular system are not always correlated with 
the most active will to peace. 
* * * 

The property-owning public often find it difficult to 
understand the casuistry with which the manual worker 
combines the claim to the right to strike with the claim 
to unconditional reinstatement when the struggle is over. 
For that understanding a sympathetic apprehension is 
necessary of the extent of which, in Adam Smith’s words, 
‘the patronage of a poor man cometh in the strength and 
dexterity of his hands.’ As the plant of the capitalist 
while temporily put out of action by the strike, is at 
the end of it practically unimpaired (and in the case of 
the mines is kept so by the efforts of the men), so, in the 
workman’s view, should his capital stock automatically 
be replaced in a position to earn its dividends. In the 
present instance the matter is complicated morally by the 
natural goodwill of the public towards those who have 
helped it through the inconviences of the last fortnight, 
whether they be volunteers or regular workers who have 
found it compatible with their concenscience to remain 
at work: as well as by the fact that the Government, 
having recently as a protaganist in the dispute 
appealed for ‘‘blackleg” labour, does not feel able 
to enter into any conversation which would prejudice 
its future chances of employment. It is complicated 
economically by the volume of unemployment and by 
the fact that some employers of labour, particularly the 
railway companies, have for some time been looking for 
an opportunity to reduce their staffs if they could 
decently do so. It is earnestly to be hoped that, in the 
language of the official circular, displacements will be 
confined to those which are ‘inevitable in view of the 
reduction of business consequent upon the strike’, and 
that in this matter above all others the advice of the 
Prime Minister that “we should resume our work in a 
spirit of co-operation, putting behind us all malice and 
all vindictiveness”’ will be loyally carried out. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE GENERAL STRIKE 


THE ANALOGY OF WAR 


The General Strike has come at last. That is 
deplorable ; but we think it true to say that it was bound 
to come sooner or later. It has been defeated. That 
is good ; but that too was inevitable. It has been called 
off after nine days, before privation was seriously felt, 
before deeds of violence had beome common, before the 
bitterness had worked into the blood, before it must lead 
to the “‘ bitter and blinding reaction ’’ which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald predicted, before, we may trust, it has dealt 
a mortal injury to British Trade. That was not inevit- 
able and for that we may be deeply thankful. 


We are still, however, a long way from peace. As 
we write, the General Strike has merely resolved itself 
into its component parts, and though we may trust that 
some understanding will soon be reached to enable a 
general resumption of work, we must expect spasmodic 
trouble to continue for some time, the difficulties over rein- 
statement being real. Finally the stoppage of the coal- 
mines still continues, and it is not so long since we used 
to regard a general coal stoppage as a dominating, 
fearful event. Here too we have only hope; to live on 
at the moment. 


Seldom has a single week seen startling developments 
follow so swiftly on each other’s heels, seldom has there 
been such violent fluctuations in the public mood :—on 
Tuesday the grim feeling of a long struggle ahead—on 
Wednesday release, sudden and unexpected ; elation and 
triumph doubtless on one side, and bewilderment and 
growing chagrin on the other ; but sheer relief predomina- 
ting, shaping generous phases about the vindication of 
Mr. Baldwin and the courage of the trade-union leaders, 
and merging into national self- praise—on Thursday con- 
sternation, credulity, suspicion. recrimination and gloom. 
With the kaleidoscope still turning at this dizzy speed, 
we can attempt no comprehensive commentary. We 
shall confine ourselves to what is relatively clear and 
established. 


Why did the general strike come ? We do not mean 
to ask who was most to blame for the breakdown of 
negotiations on the Friday night or the Sunday night, 
whether the Government lost their heads over the 
Daily Mail incident, whether there was really a chance 
of the concentrated efforts of the T.U.C. inducing a 
tremor of motion in the inert frame of Mr. Herbert 
Smith, or whether Mr. Baldwin ought to have gone to 
bed. These are questions like that of the Eleven Days 
preceding the Great War which will later be the 
subject of voluminous research, but which are in the 
background now. The important question is of a 
different sort. How did it come about that the T.U.C. 
had got themselves into such a position, that when the 
coal stoppage began the tremendous and terrible decision 
to call a general stike followed naturally as a matter of 
course, aS a matter almost of routine? For that 
is the great paradox of the whole affair. The decision 
to call a general strike was so automatic that it hardly 
desires the name of a decision. It was little more than 
than a reflex action. ‘‘ What else could we do? ” 
exclaimed Mr. Ramsey MacDonald at the Memorial Hall. 
Well, they might with advantage have given more than 
two days notice, but that is a small point. Situated 
as they were on the Ist., of May, committed as they 
were by their past declarations, there was really no 
other course which the T.U.C. could decently take. 


On its merits, they would certainly not have taken 
Never were the leaders of the Trade Union world 


it. 


more anxiously respectable and more vehemently 
moderate than now. Not even the British Gazette, 
which fell straight into the atmosphere of war-time 
propaganda, thought it sufficiently plausible to repre- 
sent these men as dangerous revolutionaries. Were 
they the catspaws of extremists, who held the real 
control and who wanted to bring about paralysis? 
This is equally ridiculous, so far at least as the last 
few weeks are concerned. In the last year or two, 
the measure of the revolutionary element in the trade 
Union movement has been taken, and the authorita- 
tive leaders have virtually lost the fear of it which 
they may hitherto have felt. 

The trouble was that the notion of the General 
Strike had ever become accepted as a legitimate weapon 
of trade-unionism. How it came to find its way into 
their official armoury is a long and complex story which 
it is not easy to unravel. Extremists wishing to smash 
up society unquestionably played a large part in popu- 
larising the idea. But the main force was the almost 
instinctive disposition of a movement to strengthen its 
bargaining position. To many it seemed just the natural 
development, the final culmination of the tendency to 
enlarge the area of conflict, from individual works to 
districts, from a district to a national stoppage, which 
seemed inherent in collective bargaining. Comparatively 
few had thought seriously of using it. It was the threat 
of it that was valued ; and even those trade-union leaders, 
like Mr. J. H. Thomas, who most recoiled from a general 
strike as an actuality, were perfectly ready use to the 
threat of it as a barganing lever. 


Now in this matter, as in the analogous case of war, 
the lesson that chiefly needs to be laid to heart is that 
you cannot use any threat habitually as the basis of 
your bargaining position without, sooner or later. having 
tomake it good. You may protest when the time comes, 
that your intentions were pacific, that you laboured 
and pleaded for peace, that the other man was 
unreasonable or lost his head, and was mainly at 
fault. All that may be true, but itis almost irrelevant. 
Sooner or later, if these outrageous threats of war or gen- 
eral strikes are employed, someone will blunder, someone 
will lose his head, and the final breakdown is likely 
to come over some ludicrously trifling point. You 
ought to have allowed for that when you first em- 
ployed the threat, and when no doubt it succeeded, 
The man who threatens war or threatens a general 
strike incurs then, when he first threatens it, the 
real moral responsibility of the final and almost 
inevitable catastrophe. 


And the moral for the future is also analogous to 
that of war. It will be long before any T.U.C. decides 
again to call a general strike. Yes ; but just as we 
realized that this was not enough in the international 
sphere, that it was imperative to seize the mood of 
war-weariness to establish peace on new foundations 
before we slipped back into the old courses of 
diplomacy, so it must become a cardinal object of 
industrial policy to ensure, now when no one desires 
more general strikes, that they will not recur. That 
is not an issue that can be evaded. Another general 
strike would not be the restrained orderly affair that 
this one was; for the efficacy of the weapon really 
depends, as last week made apparent, on the utmost 
possible ruthlessness and violence. The trade-union 
leaders have been fighting in kid gloves, playing at 
revolution, and we can rely upon it that they will be 
attacked within the movement for so doing. They 
must now either set themselves to organize civil war, 
or jettison the General Strike idea. 
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BACK TO THE COAL PROBLEM. 


By J. M. KEYNES. 


settlement of the Coal Dispute is very good, so 

far as it goes. It introduces some further 
elements of definiteness which were unfortunately 
lacking in the Report of the Royal Commission. That 
Report contained most things somewhere, but it did 
not throw the limelight into the right places. 

The new Concordat has narrowed the issues down 
a degree further. The question of hours is almost 
eliminated (the mine-owners are still entitled to raise 
the question of hours as being relevant to that of 
wages before the proposed National Wages Board), and 
attention is concentrated on the arbitration of wages. 
The lowest paid men are entirely protected from 
reductions. The important measure of forbidding new 
recruitment into the industry is made definite. The 
closing of pits is more explicitly envisaged, and the 
measures proposed for helping men whom this will 
throw out of work have become precise. The only 
objection from the point of view of the miners lies in 
the one remaining element of indefiniteness—the 
amount by which their wages may be reduced. But 
they gain so much in other directions that they will 
be exceedingly ill-advised to reject, or even to seek 
amendment of, the scheme. Sir Herbert Samuel 
deserves the thanks of the country for his labours. 

Nevertheless in the enthusiasim with which we 
greet the termination of an impossible situation we 
must not overlook the grave and difficult problems 
which still face the arbitrators, even when the point at 
issue is confined to the level of wages. They still have 
to decide what contributions to acquire from the three 
sources which I distinguished in The Nation of April 24, 
namely, how much from wages, how much from other 
economies, how much from higher prices for the 
product. 

The fault of the Report and one of the faults of the 
owners has been the undue stress which they have laid 
on “other economies,” the report relying too much 
on the economies of re-organisation, etc., and the 
owners relying too much on the alleged economies of 
the eight-hour day. The latter is now ruled out, and it 
would be rash to expect very much from the former, at 
least in the near future. 

We are back, therefore, on the price of the product 
which means, in the main, the price of export coal. 
Now there are only two ways of bettering the price— 
by reducing the output and by selling-price agreements 
whether national or international. 

How much reduction of output will raise the price 
of expo:t coal by (say) 2/- per.ton? In other words, 
will an increase of price diminish the consumption of 
coal or drive the trade elsewhere comparatively much 
or comparatively little? It is probable that the 
diminution of world consumption would not 
be very great. But we should inevitably lose some 
trade to our competitors. How much it is impossible to 
say until we try. To some extent, perhaps, we set the 
world price. In so far as this is so, we may lose less 
trade than we expect. 

If we could agree with German exporters to fix a 
minimum price for exported coal, the improvement of the 
price might be acheived with a minimum of disturbance 
in other directions. This will obviously be very difficult 
and perhaps impossible. But in any case the first step 
towards it must be the formation of some kind of cartel 
amongst our own coal-exporters, which is totally lacking 
at present; moreover a cartel once formed might do a 
good deal to maintain prices even if no arrangement was 
reached with Germany. I should, therefore, put the 
formation of a cartel of British Coal-exporters in the 
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forefront of the remedies. Whilst, however, reduction 
of output and an export cartel are indicated, it seems 
unlikely that the National Wages Board will be able 
to discover quantitative certainty in these directions. 
On what principles then ought their deliberations to be 
governed? I venture to suggest that the thoughts of 
the arbitrators should flow along the following channels. 

(1) In the long run it is essential to reduce the cost of 
production of British Coal by every practicable improve- 
ment. But too much emphasis on this side tends to ob- 
scure the other side which for the immediate future 
matters much more—namely, that there are too many 
men in the industry, that even with the men now em- 
ployed there is serious overproduction, and that, in the 
absence of any pool or other concerted action, this over- 
production has resulted in a cut-throat competition which 
has driven down prices, mainly in the export trade, to a 
level which cannot yield a living wage. The urgent pro- 
blems of the trade are, therefcre, to transfer men out of 
the industry, to curtail production and to raise export 
prices. 

(2) It follows that, so far from fixing wages at a level 
which would enable most collieries to continue to produce 
at present prices, they should be fixed at a level which, 
even for collieries which are not below the average, 
assumes some rise of selling price to enable them to make 
both ends meet, and involves the closing down, temporar- 
ily or permanently, of a not inappreciable number of less 
efficient collieries. Wage reduction on a more dramatic 
scale will not even help the employers in the long run, 
but will merely perpetuate and aggravate the existing 
Over-production. 

(3) In these circumstances the criterion of what 
wages the trade can bear can only be applied in a very 
indefinite way. The answer depends on the level of 
selling-prices, which in its turn, depends on the volume 
of output, which again depends on the level of wages, 
so that we can only proceed to the equilibrium position 
by the method of trial and error. 

(4) I conclude that the National Wages Board must 
be largely influenced by the alternative criterion, 
namely, the amount of wage reduction which the men 
can reasonably be asked to accept having regard to the 
cost of living, the hardships and dangers of their life and 
the level of wages in other industries. There is no 
paramount national object to be served by forcing the 
export of coal to a point when the selling price does not 
afford a reasonable wage, any more than in the case of 
cotton or any other commodity. 

(5) Finally the employers are wrong in their conten- 
tion that the workers in bad districts should receive 
permanently much lower wages than those in good 
districts. Temporarily some confusion in this direction 
may be justified to avoid too sudden a dislocation. 
But the principle is altogether unsound and its oper- 
ation should be discouraged. If it is acted on over a 
long period, it aids mines in bad districts at the expense 
of what may be in fact superior mines in good districts. 
The present system of district ascertainments already 
exercises a bad influence in this direction. The wage 
areas ought to be as large as possible, not as small as 
possible, and should perhaps apply to coal of different 
kinds and for different uses and markets rather than to 
geographical districts. 

The trouble in the Coal Trade is not to be settled by 
good will alone. The Report of the Royal Commission 
left untouched the most ticklish part of the problem, 
namely, the quantitative problem of the discovery of 
the new equilibrium points of output, prices and wages. 
And Sir Herbert Samuel’s admirable Memorandum only 
passes it on to a still uncreated body. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


agree with the common view that the biggest 

mistake of the T.U.C. was the suppression of the 

newspapers. It was no doubt dictated by that 
distrust of the ‘Capitalist Press’ which is common 
form with labour. The incalculable damage done their 
cause by closing down the moderate newspapers which 
would have given fair play to their case in the news 
columns—opinion is much less important—ought have 
been foreseen. But stupidity carried the day. The 
enormous advantage that would be given the govern- 
ment by allowing it a monopoly or partial monopoly 
of the news service was forgotten. Of course it may 
be, and is, argued that in fact the British Gazette 
was so manifestly doctored that it was in a day or 
two generally distrusted, that it helped labour rather 
than otherwise. That is possible. But there are no 
two opinions about the inestimable value ‘to the 
Government of its control of broadcasting. I have no 
quarrel on the whole with the use made of wireless. My 
experience was that the news transmitted was both 
fuller and more impartial than that of the Cabinet’s 
tame paper. It was not the fault of the B.B.C. that 
the Cabinet hot heads prevented the Archbishop from 
broadcasting his noble appeal for peace. The wireless 
did most valuable service in keeping people out of 
mischief, and, broadly speaking, decently supplied 
with news. 

7 * a 

The British Gazette was an unrelieved scandal. It 
reeked of the detestable psychology and phraseology of 
war. It reeked in short of Mr. Churchill, who threw 
himself with the dangerous eagerness of his nature into 
the adventure. Mr. Churchill began life as a journalist, 
and a good one; but he has lost his touch. He madea 
parallel mistake to that of the T.U.C.; he imagined that 
the country could be kept in good heart for the strike 
by suppression and childish propaganda—so childish that 
in a few days people laughed at it. The publication of 
the paper and its distribution were remarkable technical 
feats, even though at first people were starving for 
news and would have bought anything that looked like 
a newspaper. But no one can forgive the refusal to 
print the Archbishop, (and still worse the culprit’s 
shifty evasions when challenged in the House), or the 
failure to give a decent summary of the Parliamentary 
debates. For that we had to go to the Times, whose 
excellent four sheet issue pleased and heartened all 
journalists zealous for the honour of their craft. The 
Times against the greatest difficulties upheld the 
fine old tradition of impartiality in the presentation 
of news. The British Worker was as unsatisfactory 
on its side as the British Gazette. It may have en- 
couraged the strikers in their tribulations, but it was 
not a newspaper. 

* * 

It is unfortunate that an entirely mistaken impression 
was given of a conflict of views between Mr. Lloyd George 
aud the rest of the Liberal leaders about how the strike 
should be settled. The impression resulted from con- 
trasting the manifestoes of Lord Oxford, Lord Grey in 
the British Gazette with Mr. Lloyd George’s very 
courageous plea for conciliation and settlement by consent 
in the House. Naturally the immediate reaction of 
the elder ‘statesmen or whig element was in defence of 
the constitution, but there was no difference of view on 
the proper way to reach peace. I gather that at one 
time Mr. Lloyd George was inclined to think there was 
some such difference, but at a meeting of the Liberal 
leaders held on the day after the strike collapsed the air 
was Cleared, and it became evident that there was un- 
animity. The circulation of a full report of Lord Oxford’s 
speech in the Lords showed that he had taken identically 
the same line as Mr; Lloyd George in condemning a 
fight to a finish, and urging early negotiations. This is 
old history now but a word of explanation is not amiss. 

Kappa. 


AT ST. STEPHEN'S 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


ordinary experiences through which any journal- 

ist could go. I have been every day in the House 
of Commons or in the House of Lords listening to the 
debate, questions, answers, humour and laughter at times, 
fierce outbreaks and bitterness at other times; with the 
knowledge that not one word of these discussions in the 
governing body of the country will be read by the over- 
whelming majority of the citizens who have elected it 
to serve, and that even Hansard’s verbatim reports of 
what each man has said have been suppressed. 


TT": last week has been one of the most extra- 


During the greater part of the first week the House 
of Commons was in the best of tempers. Even Mr. 
George Buchanan, Mr. Jack Jones and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
were permitted tomake jocular cbservations and received 
with pleasant laughter. Mr. MacDonald appeared to be 
absolutely collapsed, both in mind and body, and the 
speech in which he had to condemn or approve the 
general strike (which he had denounced in bitter words 
in his own public utterances) was a speech which he, as 
well as others, would probably be very willing to forget. 
During these first few days which saw Mr. Thomas 
occupying the stage, the knowledge possessed by the 
whole House that he was fighting furiously for peace, 
created almost universal approbation for his declarations. 
On the Government side, during this week, Mr. Baldwin 
spoke almost inarticulately and witha sense of personal 
misery which made the on-looker apprenhensive that he 
would completely break down in tears; seeing as he 
declared, his whole life’s work broken. There isnoreason 
to doubt his sincerity in the matter, though there is 
considerable criticism of his wisdom in the conduct of 
the final negotiations. 


After Monday a change of temper was obvious in 
the House of Commons. It became bitter, angry, and 
not prepared to listen to jests or pleasant platitudes 
concerning how nice it would be if everyone would 
live in peace. This was specially observable on the 
Conservative side. These members, no doubt, on the 
one hand, as business men were feeling the effects of 
the strike, and on the other hand, as the old English 
aristocratic class which has been accustomed to rule 
for centuries, had a kind of blind determination to 
beat the trades unions and the employees of the great 
essential services into the dust. Controversy raged 
mainly round the conduct of Mr. Churchill and the 
so-called British Gazette, a lamentable publication, 
both from the point of view of journalism and the point 
of view of Government reputation. Mr. Churchill ap- 
parently had taken the control of it away from the 
harmless and unnecessary “ Jix’’ and appeared to be 
posing as a kind of pocket Mussolini. He was challenged 
by Mr. Lloyd George for not having published the pro- 
nouncement of the Archbishop of Canterbury, repre- 
senting the views of all the Christian Churches, as to 
a possible way out of what appeared to be an impasse, 
and he hit back with jeers and truculence at the 
Chairman of the Liberal Party, urging him to turn his 
attention to methods in which he could help the 
Government instead of hindering them. It was notice- 
able that once more the Labour members were all 
cheering Mr. Lloyd George, and even inviting their 
members to sit down in order that he might continue 
his cross-examination. It was noticeable, also, that 
when some obscure Tory asked whether it would not 
be better that irresponsible persons should not interfere 
in this combat between the Government and the T.U.C., 
the suggestion was received with wild cheers. Ap- 
parently, Church and State are for the moment estranged 
and the normal Tory is as fierce against the leaders 
of the Establishment as he is against the leaders of 
trades unions. Blessed are the peacemakers. 
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